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world before it was too late to crash the hydra
of   heresy   which   threatened   them   all.    It   was
natural   in   the   circumstances   that   the   enemies
of the Papacy should be drawn together.    A fellow-
feeling makes us wondrous kind, and a common
danger drew Henry of England and Philip of Hesse
together.    Henry was no Lutheran,  and did not
pretend   to   be.     He   had  been   drawn   into   the
Reformation by the process that we have followed,
in   which   interested   advisers   had   worked   upon
his  passions   and   self-esteem;   but   he   had  gone
too far in defiance of Rome now to turn back,
and  was   forced  to  look  to   his   own   safety by
such policy as was possible to him.    For several
months  after  Jane  Seymour's   death  the   envoys
of  the  German  Protestants  were  in  England  in
close negotiation  with Henry  and  Cromwell.    In
order that a close league should be made, it was
necessary that some common doctrinal standpoint
should  be   agreed  upon,   and  infinite  theological
discussions took place to bring this about.    Henry
would not give way on any principal point, and
the   Protestant   ambassadors   went   home   again
without   a   formal   understanding.      But   though
Henry remained, as he intended to do, thus un-
pledged,  it was good policy  for  him to  impress
upon   the   Germans   by   his   ruthless   suppression
of   the   monasteries,   and   his   prohibition   of   the
ancient   superstitions,   that   he   was   the   enemy
of   their   enemy;   and  that   if   he   was  attacked
for   heresy,   it   would   be   incumbent   upon   the
Lutherans  to  be  on  his  side  even against their
own suzerain.
This was not, however, the only move made